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whole. If the mover is keen, he can print and 
distribute his arguments. As the first step in 
advance, I should accept your suggestion of 
a regular joint-committee of faculty and trus- 
tees. As the second step, I should abolish all 
salaries of deans and directors. I should put 
extra-faculty permanent clerks in training. 
Meanwhile, if a faculty-member has to be dean 
or director, I should excuse him in so far from 
university work, but should allow him only 
the professorial salary. I should aim through- 
out at the realization, by every member of the 
faculty in the widest sense, that he must be 
both responsible and loyal to the university, 
i. e., to his fellow faculty-members and to the 
students. I should hope that in time the idea 
of the " university " might include the trus- 
tees ; though it will, I fear, be long before the 
professor ceases to regard the trustee as his 
natural enemy, and the trustee to regard the 
professor as a fool to be kept harmless. I 
should hope, also, that in time the whole uni- 
Tersity, faculty and trustees, might be capable 
•of combined action on definite educational 
lines; even if this took a generation, I should 
not mind. I dislike difference of title; and I 
•should hope that in time there would be no 
difference, save of permanency . of appoint- 
ment. We should then have, perhaps, pro- 
fessors elect and professors designate, and that 
is all; perhaps we might even abolish titles 
altogether. I do not believe in specially high 
salaries within the university. A great deal 
of this is, under present conditions, Utopian; 
I do not think that I could myself live up to 
my ideals; brutalities and jealousies warp one 
even against one's will. But I think that with 
some suffering and many relapses for a genera- 
tion, the utopia might be approximated. 

Your general summary of university evolu- 
tion from comparatively small colleges to their 
present dimensions and complex interrelations 
I have seen with my own eyes. I think that 
-every one who has helped in the evolution of 
the American university to the present stage 
expected a simpler organism than actually 
came from their efforts; and perhaps some- 
times we feel hardly willing to accept our own 



creation. As you say, there was comparative 
order and simplicity in the smaller institu- 
tion; but there is now complexity, and revers- 
ing the order of the creation described in 
Genesis, there is considerable chaos as a re- 
sult of our creative efforts. But we are not 
through yet, and in some such plan of repre- 
sentative government as you have outlined, I 
believe a glorious youth and maturity are be- 
fore the American university. To answer the 
questions in order : (1) This is practically the 
system I have lived under. (2) This seems to 
me an unnecessary complication. In No. 5 
there would naturally be a chairman chosen 
for the group or groups meeting together. 
(3) This is entirely practicable and works 
well. (4) This is the kernel of the whole 
matter, and by contrast brings out the real 
difficulty in American universities. We are 
too much "boss ruled," and have too little of 
the true principles of self government; and 
self government is at the root of all perma- 
nency in a free commonwealth whether po- 
litical or educational. The method you pro- 
pose, in part, I have lived under and know 
that it is practicable. I have also lived under 
a system in which over-lords were appointed 
by a higher over-lord to rule over each prov- 
ince^ — in a word " boss rule " ; and it destroys 
the fine spirit of a university as it does that 
of the state and the nation in political mat- 
ters. I think that in no situation in life is 
leadership more desired and appreciated than 
in a university; but leaders, to be followed, 
must be chosen by, not imposed upon, a faculty 
group. (5) This is a logical sequence to (4). 

LETTERS FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

I feel very little sympathy for the type of 
organization which you recommend. I spent 
seven years in an institution which had a 
democratic organization on its faculty, and I 
am persuaded that that organization is defec- 
tive in more ways than the organization at 
such an institution as Harvard or Chicago. 
It is defective first, because of the difficulty 
which always arises when one tries to convert 
a body of men to new and progressive policies. 
It is very much easier to get the ear of one 
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intelligent administrator, and carry through 
a policy of reform, than it is to get the sym- 
pathy of a number of heads of departments. 
In the second place, I do not believe that heads 
of departments are as efficient when it comes 
to deciding general policies for an institution 
as some detached executive officer who can 
look beyond the interests of each of the de- 
partments. The experience of such institu- 
tions as Yale and Cornell seems to me to be 
conclusive against the democratic organiza- 
tion. They found exactly the same difficulty 
in Cornell and voluntarily voted away the au- 
thority which they at one time held. I am 
not optimistic, either, about the ability of 
academic men to organize their own govern* 
ments I think that the specialist in science or 
literature prefers to have somebody develop 
the methods of scientific organization and re- 
lieve him of the necessity of considering these 
matters. In other words, an administrative 
officer equipped with methods of investigating 
his own problems seems to me to be a very 
proper solution of the difficulty in which we 
now find ourselves. 

As regards your first proposition, I may say 
that it seems to me at least harmless. If it 
resulted in attaching to the university a larger 
group of serious-minded and intelligent per- 
sons than is at present the case, I should think 
it in so far useful. I am not clear that the 
chancellor, for whom you make provision, 
would be a particularly useful official, unless 
he were content to remain largely ornamental, 
as is often the case in the English universities. 
His usefulness in that case would be of a sort 
not likely to come into conflict with the poli- 
cies adopted by. those more directly respon- 
sible for the conduct of affairs. Your propo- 
sition under the second heading to elect a 
president from the members of the faculty and 
to give him no larger powers and no larger 
salary than is received by other members of 
the faculty strikes me as somewhat impracti- 
cable. I can not imagine any man whose in- 
tellectual capacities and attainments would 
justify his presence on a faculty of a first rate 
modern university* who would be willing to 



make the sacrifice of time and strength neces- 
sary to assume administrative control under 
such conditions. Possibly members of the 
department of education might find in such a 
function a professionally advantageous occu- 
pation, but for other members of the faculty 
it could only be a time-consuming and thank- 
less job from which the abler men would un- 
questionably shrink, and presumably would 
Succeed in avoiding. The idea that the faculty 
should have some voice in the selection of a 
president I heartily approve, but our own 
generation seems not to be in sight of such a 
distribution of administrative detail as would 
justify any able scholar in turning his atten- 
tion to this phase of university work were he 
not rewarded by some increase in his salary 
or his powers. The application of your sUg* 
gestion in point three meets my hearty ap- 
proval. Experience has abundantly shown 
that we need a smaller unit of organization 
with very definitely specified responsibilities 
if we are to secure effective and intelligent 
participation by members of the faculty in 
university government. The fly in this par- 
ticular ointment comes at the point where the 
interests of any particular group may run 
counter to those of some other similar group. 
You provide in your fourth paragraph that 
such a group shall have as complete autonomy 
as is consistent with the welfare of the uni- 
versity as a whole. This means that some one 
has got to decide whether the welfare of the 
university is or is not in any given case in- 
vaded by the action of one or another depart- 
ment. You will then have to fall back on a 
larger body, or On some administrative official 
who may prove to be an unjust judget I do 
not regard this difficulty as insuperable, but 
I could relate instance after instance in which 
it has proved practically very serious» I ap- 
prove also very heartily the spirit of your 
suggestion in paragraph four that nomina- 
tions to professorships shall be subject to a 
competent advisory board. You supply a 
rather undue amount of machinery for this 
purpose, but some check of the kind repre* 
sented by a competent board is certainly 
highly desirable. I also approve the sugges- 
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tion whereby each unit should have control 
over the expenditure of its own funds. I feel 
that at the present time a large part of the 
most irritating difficulties which members of 
the university faculty encounter concerns the 
necessity they are under of making a purely 
personal appeal to the president and trustees 
instead of being able to distribute as they 
may think wise a specified portion of the uni- 
versity funds, and instead of being permitted 
to augment those funds as they may be able. 
Your final sentence in paragraph five is a gem. 
"There should be as much flexibility and as 
complete anarchy throughout the university 
as is consistent with unity and order." In 
other words, there should be a chaste and 
orderly disorder. This also I sympathize 
with, though the actuaries give me no reason 
to hope that I shall survive to see it in opera- 
tion. In general I feel very strongly that the 
present situation has many very undesirable 
features attaching to it, of which not the least 
is that the president tends too largely t© be- 
come a purely fiscal officer whose interests and 
outlook are almost wholly financial in char- 
acter. No doubt this aspect of the great mod- 
ern university must be cared for, but I think 
it is a great misfortune that the more purely 
educational and scientific interests can not be 
placed upon a more autonomous basis whereby 
for any given year at least, or indeed for any 
period of five years, the authorities in charge 
of a division of the work of the university 
may know to a nicety the minimum sum at 
their disposal, and may be permitted to ex- 
pend it as it seems to them best. The sub- 
serviency to the president and trustees which 
the present system breeds is both morally and 
educationally wasteful in my judgment, and 
that it produces a destruction of esprit de 
corps and the higher forms of loyalty is too 
obvious to Be debated. 

In a general way your scheme of univer- 
sity organization seems to me to be an ad- 
mirable one, although there are a number of 
difficulties which the plan has in my mind, 
lii the first place, I think the plan of opera- 
tion Would work out very much better in an 



organization having a considerable degree of 
homogeneity than in a university having a 
very large number of academic and profes- 
sional departments with little or nothing in 
common, and frequently with sharply conflict- 
ing interests. Might it not happen, for ex- 
ample, in a school of the latter sert, that the 
professional interests, which are usually rather 
rabid in their demands on account of their 
practical value, would completely outweigh 
those of pure science and academic work? It 
seems to me that we might expect exactly this 
to happen when the law, engineering and med- 
ical faculties are brought into contact with 
the pure science groups, and it is especially 
injurious to the interests of the academic and 
pure science groups that the applied schools 
have a larger number of faculty members than 
the academic and strictly scientific bodies. If 
all productive endowment were divided up so 
that each general group in the university 
would have its own funds, and was to all in- 
tents and purposes an independent school 
financially, the difficulty would not be so great, 
but if all the funds were contained in one 
general endowment I think there would be 
serious difficulties which would prove most in- 
jurious to the things most worth while in our 
university. This is the most serious phase. 
Secondly, with regard to the constitution of 
the corporation. It seems to me that the ad- 
mission of any very considerable body of 
alumni and members of the community where 
there is sufficient homogeneity of interests 
might be all right. On the other hand, would 
there not be the danger of getting in those who 
gain their popularity from their fellows 
through athletic contests and social position, 
rather than through real worth or capacity to 
take part in the deliberations of the corpora- 
tion? It might also lead to a situation in 
which the faculty would be compelled to take 
cognizance of temporary, erratic, social be- 
liefs. Still, leaving out these difficulties which 
are not insurmountable, the plan of organiza- 
tion proposed under (1) is probably better than 
that in vogue in our institution at the present 
time. The various provisions provided for 
under (2) seem to me to be rather desirable, 
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and need, I. think, no comments. I am not 
sure, however, that your suggestion of an an- 
nual election of a director is a wise one, because 
the complexities which exist in an institution 
of this kind, I imagine that it would take the 
larger part of the year for a man to learn the 
task before him. A period of five or ten years 
might be highly desirable, and I would also 
suggest that some sort of provision be made 
for referendum and recall when the adminis- 
trative officer is no longer satisfactory or 
when his policies become unbearable to the 
rest of the professorial body. I think opinion 
would differ very much with regard to num- 
ber (3), especially with regard to the size of 
the group which you suggest as a psycholog- 
ical constant. In principle, however, these 
aspects of university organization seem to me 
to be admirably conceived of and very much 
in advance of the present arrangement. In 
(4) and (5) I think I have nothing to com- 
ment upon. I am in harmony with the prin- 
ciples expressed therein, with the single ex- 
ception, under (4), that the division should 
have financial as well as educational auton- 
omy, which would depend upon the type of 
financial organization adopted in the institu- 
tion. I judge that your plan would be to have 
a series of separate endowments for the de- 
partments. I would like very much to see this 
sort of thing put into operation and see how 
it works out. 

It must be clear to every one that in the 
small college of earlier days the president's 
ideas on college policy and the policy of his 
college were almost or quite identical. Further- 
more, the college seems to be about as con- 
servative an institution as we have in this 
democratic country. This early college presi- 
dent was usually conversant with practically 
all the subjects taught in his college. The 
number of subjects was limited and confined 
almost entirely to the classics in which the 
president had received his own training. 
Since that time the sciences and humanities 
have been differentiated into so many sub- 
jects that no college president pretends to 
know much about many of the fields of work 



covered in the college curriculum. It must 
be equally clear that in order to represent the 
interests of all these various departments the 
opinions of all must be considered. The 
field is certainly too broad and too specialized 
to enable any one man to govern all of them 
adequately and justly. If the faculties were 
incompetent that of itself would be justifica- 
tion for a continuation of the earlier policy, 
but that claim can not be upheld. Demo- 
cratic government of a university would cer- 
tainly make a place for utilization of the in- 
telligence and sympathetic cooperation of the 
large number of men who are really interested 
in university administrative affairs. To 
speak of your propositions by number I wish 
to say: First, that responsibility placed upon 
a larger number of men is certainly desirable 
and your plan for securing it appeals to me. 
Secondly, the president certainly should be 
selected because of his " expert knowledge of 
education and university administration." I 
do not quite see how it would be possible to 
have a president and a chancellor both opera- 
ting to the best advantage to the university 
without haying their fields overlap consider- 
ably. For example, the public is quite as much 
interested in the educational aspects of the 
university as in its business aspects and in 
its connection with public affairs. Thirdly, 
the departmental unit seems best to me. 
Fourth, in a great many of the universities 
at the present time appointments to major 
positions are made only upon nominations 
which are the result of careful consideration 
by all the faculty of the department in ques- 
tion. It seems desirable that that plan 
should be made general. Fifth, I like the 
proposition of number five if we assume that 
the senate or the general faculty of the uni- 
versity has prepared a full and definitely 
stated constitution outlining the policies — ad- 
ministrative, financial and educational — of 
the university as a whole. This policy should 
be general but definite and should leave au- 
tonomy to the departments on all questions 
that are at all likely to concern departments 
only; But general policies should certainly 
be stated in a general constitution that would 
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outline the functions of the university as a 
whole. 

Tour suggestion (1) seems to me a good 
one, in that it would restrict the powers of the 
board of trustees to those affairs of the uni- 
versity which are non-educational and at the 
same time dignify leadership in that very im- 
portant department of university administra- 
tion. I am not sure that I should like to see 
a university faculty, as a whole, take part in 
the election of the president, but it seems to 
me that the faculty should have influential 
representation by a committee composed of 
its most influential men, possibly elected by 
the faculty as a whole, on the appointing 
body. The division of the interior adminis- 
tration of a university into parts seems to me 
essential to economy, and I think that the as- 
sociation of a committee or member of the 
board of trustees with each of the partial 
faculties would tend to a better understanding 
between those interested in the educational 
and the other work of administration. The 
question of appointments and promotions 
seems to be a difficult one. Your plan seems 
to me well suited to insure good new appoint- 
ments but I am not so sure about appoint- 
ments which are also promotions. In either 
case it seems to me that the department con- 
cerned should be well represented by an 
elected committee, and the final appointive 
power should be vested in a number of men 
rather than a single one. I do not believe 
that any two men holding the same kind of 
position do the same amount of work, and 
think that the salary should be adjusted ac- 
cordingly, possibly between limits specified 
for the particular office in question. Many 
good men are lost and others lose ambition 
when a salary schedule is rigid. I like the 
idea of a university senate working in co- 
ordination with the trustees, and the ideas 
expressed in your section (5) for bringing 
the trustees and faculty into closer touch with 
each other. 

The plan you propose seems to me to be ex- 
cellent for an institution that is given over 



largely to teaching. In smaller colleges the 
various members of the faculty see each other 
frequently and each keeps in touch with the 
work of the institution. Your plan, as I 
understand it, contemplates similar intimacy 
among groups in the larger organization. 
While I believe that your plan would work 
well and be a great improvement in an insti- 
tution given over to teaching and in which 
the proper care of the students and of their 
problems was of first importance, it seems to 
me that a university that attempts to make 
research its highest aim, would have diffi- 
culty in carrying out your plan. At present, 
with the autocratic form of government which 
we have here, the research men complain bit- 
terly of the amount of time required for com- 
mittee work, faculty meetings, etc. Your 
plan would increase the demands on them in 
this respect. Since my main interest is in the 
teaching side and in research in education, I 
would like to see your plan tried, but I feel 
certain that the men interested in research in 
science will object to it for the reason stated. 
(1) This paragraph seems to me good, 
though the plan referred to in the footnote of 
deriving income from fees from members of 
the corporation is bad. Either the income so* 
derived would be small or else the financial 
burden on the trustees would be such as to- 
encourage the selection of trustees on the- 
basis of their financial rating. (2) The presi- 
dent should be elected by the faculty, but the 
office of president, like that of professor, 
should be a permanent one for the sake of 
continuity and stability of administrative 
policy and the precise localization of re- 
sponsibility. The salary should be adequate 
to get the best available administrator re- 
gardless of salaries paid to other officers. 
Much more important than the president's 
salary is the control of the university budget, 
which should be taken out of the president's 
control and lodged with the faculties or sen- 
ate. (3) Good. (4) This I approve, save that 
I think it unnecessary that the professors' sal- 
aries should be uniform. Footnote 8 seems to 
me especially sound and important. (5) This- 
commends itself to me as good. In general, I 
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think the plan proposed or slight modifica- 
tion of it is both good and practicable. 

In general, the proposed scheme for uni- 
versity control appeals to me as excellent. I 
particularly approve of the statement to the 
effect that the fundamental difficulty in the 
situation lies in the fact that the president is 
responsible only to the trustees, while the pro- 
fessor is responsible both to the trustees and 
to the president. We are having a little ex- 
perience in connection with note 6, having 
two practically independent institutions for 
research, closely affiliated with the university, 
and so far it has been a very satisfactory ar- 
rangement, at least from the side of the inde- 
pendent institution. What the university 
thinks of it, I can not say. 

Tour tentative proposal regarding the or- 
ganization of our larger universities seems to 
me to be a lead in the right direction in that 
it aims to curtail the autocratic power of the 
president and to place the whole organization 
on a more democratic basis. I am not so sure, 
however, that the proposed changes w&uld 
work out in practise, for even in some of our 
most democratic institutions there exists a 
tendency towards centralization of control. 
As an example of a university controlled by 
a corporation composed of professors, alumni 
and interested members of the community, 
one might cite the Marine Biological Labora- 
tory at Woods Hole, where the actual admin- 
istration is largely in the hands of the di- 
rector. Ordinary members of the corporation 
have little or no voice in directing the policies 
or business of the institution. Although an 
annual meeting of the corporation might seem 
to furnish an opportunity for the ordinary 
member to exercise his franchise, this is really 
not the case, as all matters, including election 
of officers, are settled before the meeting. 
Thus may our most democratic bodies revert 
to oligarchy. It must be admitted, however, 
that we have in the Marine Biological Lab- 
oratory a close approximation to the ideal 
university conditions. In my opinion one of 
the most serious objections to the present 



autocratic type of university president lies in 
the fact that he may be, and sometimes is, a 
man of little force, readily influenced by cer- 
tain of the more dominant members of the 
faculty, who are able to mould his policies 
often to their own personal ends. Thus arises 
favoritism, financial and otherwise, toward 
departments, which happen to have at their 
head men often of low scholastic attainments 
but highly endowed with the qualities of po- 
litical leadership or merely with a pleasing 
and persuasive personality. The department 
headed by a man or men of scholarly tenden- 
cies and little or no time or inclination to 
curry favor, may, and often does, fail to re- 
ceive a fair amount of encouragement or 
support. 

There is no question of the need of some 
reorganization. The fact of the establishment 
of research institutes independent of the uni- 
versities shows, I think, that the universities 
have lost the confidence of those desiring to aid 
research; and investigation is the sine qua 
non of university existence. For this our 
organization appears to me to be at fault, the 
main trouble being that the universities are 
actually not in the control of their faculties. 
The plan you suggest would return that con- 
trol and is, therefore, good. Your general 
plan strikes me as very similar, with some 
additions, to that of the Marine Biological 
Laboratory at Woods Hole. This has worked 
extremely well in that institution. While 
the criticism is sometimes made that scientific 
men and scholars can not be trusted to man- 
age funds, the Marine Laboratory entirely 
disproves such a notion. No institution in 
the country has made so little accomplish so 
much as the Woods Hole laboratory. I am a 
little uncertain what the duties of the presi- 
dent would be under your plan. I am inclined 
to think that the only men who are really 
competent educators are the scholars, and I 
fear you will have difficulty in finding any 
scholar willing to assume the duties of a 
president unless he have some additional 
recompense either of salary or power or honor. 
Certainly the president should be elected by 
the faculty, or the trustees should elect from 
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two or three men nominated by the faculty. 
The organization of departments into auton- 
omous divisions is a good scheme. We have 
lately adopted unofficially something of this 
sort here in the form of an advisory com- 
mittee of all the biological departments. It 
works very well. This committee recom- 
mends to the president on biological affairs of 
general interest. As regards the organization 
of a department, I believe it makes little dif- 
ference whether there is a head chosen by the 
president or a chairman elected by the de- 
partment. I have lived under both systems. 
Each is good with the right kind of men in 
the department and each is bad with the 
wrong kind. I should like to see the plan 
tried. 

I thoroughly agree with your general prin- 
ciples, especially with your demand that each 
department should have as complete auton- 
omy as possible, and that there should be as 
much flexibility and as complete anarchy 
throughout the university as is consistent 
with unity and order. But it seems to me 
that your specified list of desiderata is some- 
what too detailed, considering the great di- 
versity of American universities. In partic- 
ular I think that different rules ought to be 
laid down for the college and the university 
proper. I also doubt whether your method of 
appointing professors is the best. I think it 
dangerous to give any body of professors, ex- 
cept those in the special department con- 
cerned, a deciding influence upon the appoint- 
ment. 

The plan suggested seems to me to be admir- 
able. I wish to emphasize my belief in the de- 
sirability of those features of the plan suggested 
in paragraphs (1) and (2), and in that part 
of paragraph (4) which deals with the nomi- 
nation for professorships. The present sys- 
tem of control is, at least in most institutions, 
highly unsatisfactory and moreover is not 
really effective. 

Of course, if I went through your paper 
with a fine comb, I could probably find some- 
thing to criticize, but reading it in a proper 



spirit I find that it grows on me, and that the 
oftener I read it the more anxious I become 
to see it put in force. One criticism that first 
suggests itself is that there is nothing hard 
and fast about the plan, but that you offer 
alternatives wherever possible. This elastic- 
ity, however, is one of its good points, for the 
new method of controlling the university, if 
there is to be a new method, can not be put 
in force all at once in a state of perfection, 
but will have to be more or less experimental. 
It has seemed to me with the growing power 
of the president there has been a distinct 
retrogression in some directions, and that the 
great American universities of to-day, with 
their thousands of students, their hundreds 
of professors, are in some respects behind the 
small freshwater colleges of a generation ago. 
The president in many cases seems to look 
upon the university as his own property to be 
exploited for his own aggrandizement. He 
wants to be the " whole thing," and selects his 
professors, not on account of their fitness or 
researchability, but for personal reasons, and 
because they will toady to him. The inde- 
pendent man is made to feel that he is not 
wanted, and although his tenure of office is 
theoretically for life, things are made so un- 
comfortable that he is glad to leave. It has 
seemed to me that some of the presidents do 
not want men on the faculty who are bigger 
than they are, and although here and there a 
university may become great through having 
a truly great president the system is bad and 
should be eliminated. 

I have read your article "University Con- 
trol." It is most timely. I doubt if I can add 
anything of value to it. The trouble with the 
university president is often that he has to 
spread over too much ground and comes to 
rely upon the busybody who has the presi- 
dent's ear and a bag-full of rumors for his 
" information " upon which to base promo- 
tions. Also, if he takes his job seriously he 
will periodically " butt in " to the doings of 
a department of which he has only the most 
superficial knowledge. The university presi- 
dent should adopt the principle of relying on 
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the professor and according him full liberty 
iri his department. If suggestions are in 
order, I might offer the following plan of 
making appointments and promotions. The 
department committee to nominate first ap- 
pointments to assistantships and other low- 
grade positions. The division (department 
group) committee to nominate for promotions 
or first appointments to instructorships. The 
body of full professors of any faculty to nom- 
inate to professorships in that faculty. Pro- 
fessors in all faculties to nominate the presi- 
dent.' All elections to be by the trustees or 
corporation. The president to be elected for 
a limited term, and subject to " recall " by 
the faculty. The president to confer with 
professors, represent them before the trustees, 
and the university as a whole before the pub- 
lic. The executive agent of the trustees 
(comptroller), the president, and a prominent 
alumnus (elected by vote of the alumni or 
their representatives) to constitute a "board 
of estimate." Such a committee would unite 
the needs of scholarship, the good-will of the 
community and the limitations of the treas- 
ury and arrange the delicate adjustment be- 
tween departmental needs and university in- 



I am heartily in favor of some such plan of 
university administration as you propose. 
At present in some institutions control rests 
in the hands of a small group of trustees who 
happen to have the leisure, or the money, or 
the energy to take a leading part, but who 
are not necessarily qualified to understand 
the real problems of the American university. 
The trustees appoint the president, the presi- 
dent appoints the deans, the deans recom- 
mend departmental appropriations and pro- 
motions, and so a personal tinge is given to 
all the official relations of the regular faculty 
members. The present situation is purely 
fortuitous. Until the natural university 
groups are given complete autonomy, genuine 
university development and continuity must 
remain largely a matter of accident. In your 
plan as stated the principles outlined in sec- 
tions (3) and (4) seem to me essential. Pre- 



cise details must naturally be left for experi- 
ment. 

Upon the whole your plan is quite in accord 
with my own views, and I believe that there- 
is already a tendency among our universities 
toward its inauguration in part. I doubt the 
expediency of the chancellorship, nor do I 
think such a corporation as you suggest is at 
.all practicable for the state universities, 
though possibly some plan whereby the elected 
or appointed state regents might be limited 
to the control of funds and to an indirect or 
direct veto of all matters not strictly acad- 
emic might be feasible. Especially do I think 
that the presidency ' should be an elective 
office of the faculties. At present the highest 
honors and emoluments are given, not for 
scholarship and pedagogical excellence, but 
for executive and administrative ability. 

I am in hearty sympathy with the proposed 
plan for university control. It is quite pre- 
posterous that in a republican form of gov- 
ernment our institutions of learning should 
have what is practically an absolute despot- 
ism — while the universities of Europe are the 
most democratic in their form of administra- 
tion. I doubt, however, if it be possible — 
without a disastrous revolution — to change 
the present status. 

I have been president and professor in a 
state university, and in denominational col- 
leges, and have added to this now my fifteen 
years' experience here. This simply means 
that I have looked at the problem of "con- 
trol " from almost every angle. My convic- 
tion is that every group connected with a 
university should do what it is best fitted to 
do. Theoretically, the trustees are fitted to 
conserve and increase endowments, and no 
more. They should have nothing to do with 
determining educational policies or with se- 
lecting instructors. Theoretically, the fac- 
ulty are fitted to determine educational poli- 
cies, to select instructors and to distribute the 
available funds. As I understand it, these 
are the views you have worked out in the de- 
tails of your scheme, and so it has my general 
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sympathy. But my long experience with 
faculties has led to the belief that they are 
made up, for the most part, of very imprac- 
tical men. They seem to me to be childlike 
in their selfishness and their idealism. I be- 
lieve that this is largely due to the fact that 
they have been kept in childish bondage, and 
this simply means that they will have to be 
entrusted with large administration gradu- 
ally. I certainly disapprove of the autocracy, 
of the American university president, since I 
have ceased to be one. No developed institu- 
tion needs any such dictator. It is not right 
for any man to hold such a relation to his in- 
tellectual peers. The details of your various 
propositions may be open to discussion, but 
their general bearing seems to me to be sound. 



SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 
Outlines of Applied Optics. By P. G. Nut- 
. ting, Associate Physicist, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C. P. Blakiston's 
Son & Co. 1912. Pp. 234. 
A generation ago text-books on physics, or 
special sections of physics, came for the most 
part from those who were connected with the 
higher educational institutions of the country. 
They were usually written by men who were 
teachers besides being physicists, and who in- 
stinctively assumed that the reader demanded 
a consistent presentation of mutual relations 
rather than of results. 

With the development of large and well- 
equipped laboratories, some of which are wholly 
independent of educational aims or limita- 
tions, a new range of scientific literature is 
becoming developed, in which specialization of 
function is not limited to the author, but as- 
sumed equally for the reader. The non-tech- 
nical reader is attracted by a title, and is as- 
sured by an introductory glance that the book 
contains much of value. He is not disap- 
pointed, but is perhaps temporarily dis- 
turbed by the necessity to shift his customary 
view-point. 

The author of the present volume announces 
as his keynote the question of securing the 
best possible results in optical work. He calls 
attention to the fact that applied optics is 



practically untaught in any university. This 
statement is perhaps a little sweeping, but it 
is applicable to many of the institutions that 
in America are called universities. He says 
frankly in his preface, "the book has been 
prepared for the worker in applied optics 
rather than the student; for the men in the 
field designing instruments, measuring color, 
examining eyes, identifying illuminants, etc., 
who may find a suggestion of how to obtain 
better results or ready information on nearly 
related subjects." 

No one would be apt to open a book on 
optics who has not already some knowledge of 
the subject, such knowledge as would cause 
him to recognize the formulas most commonly 
in use, besides recognizing the application of 
principles that are thoroughly established. A 
well chosen summary of some of these prin- 
ciples occupies much of the introductory chap- 
ter, including the formulation of laws con- 
nected with names of such investigators as 
Lambert, Bouguer, Fresnel, Kirchhoff, Stefan, 
Planck and others. Discarding some obvious 
typographical errors, and the use of a few 
words which need explanatory introduction for 
most readers, the chapter is welcome and in- 
teresting. 

The second chapter is on the theory of 
image formation, a subject which bristles with 
difficulties for the student who aspires to 
master the various aberrations and the means 
to be applied for their elimination. The satis- 
factory presentation of such a subject requires 
much pedagogical skill, apart from knowledge 
of the mathematics involved. Pedagogically 
the author has not always kept in mind some 
of the principles which every successful teacher 
must habitually and almost automatically 
apply, if he wishes to assure himself that his 
auditors or readers are acquiring power rather 
than accepting underived formulas on trust. 
Technical terms are used without adequate 
definition, and various equations are set forth 
without deduction. Assuming that the intel- 
ligent reader has already studied the subject 
in detail elsewhere, the chapter constitutes a 
condensed summary; but to assure himself 
that he understands everything while reading, 



